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THE ART AMATEUR. 



proved disastrous to the perfectly honorable principals on 
account of the bad reputation of the auction rooms. 

* * 
* 

No one should think of attending an auction for the 
purpose of bidding unless the advertisement has an- 
nounced the sale to be " without reserve." If, after that, 
any lot should be withdrawn from competition, or there 
should be any other evidence of collusion between auc- 
tioneer and principal, both of these persons can be prose- 
cuted for " obtaining money under false pretences. " 

* * 

* 

There would be much less of this sort of imposition 
if the public knew their rights better. How many read- 
ers of " My Note Book " are aware, I wonder, that they 
can recover in full from any bric-a-brac, furniture or 
other dealer, who sells them articles for " old " which 
turn out to be modern ? It does not matter if the buyer 
finds out the deception years after he has paid his money. 
Let him threaten to prosecute for " obtaining money 
under false pretences " and there is no dealer in the city 
who will not hasten to reimburse him and take back the 
mock " antique." Montezuma. 

THE PROBASCO COLLECTION. 



If it is true, as has been stated, that Mr. Probasco had 
at one time the intention to leave his collection of paint- 
ings to the city of Cincinnati, that enterprising town has 
lost a good thing in giving him cause to change his pur- 
pose and dispose of his pictures by sale. The story 
goes that the Cincinnatians considered the collection 
already theirs, and fell into the habit of speaking rather 
slightingly of it. Yet it contained three of the finest 
Rousseaus in the country, a magnificent Breton, a fine 
Troyon, a Millet of the first quality, and other pictures 
which would do honor to any gallery in the world. Even 
those paintings to which exception might be taken on 
artistic grounds were interesting, either because of their 
subjects or as examples of the periods to which they 
belonged. Several, like Aubert's poetic " Reverie," have 
been made generally known by engraving. In The Art 
Amateur, last summer, in one of our articles on perspec- 
tive, we gave an engraving of Breton's " Colza Gath- 
erers." Millet's " Bringing Home the Calf " is also 
pretty well known through reproductions. Auguste 
Bonheur's " Landscape and Cattle " is a study for the 
large " Environs of Fontainebleau " which was in the 
Stewart collection. But many of the most important 
pictures were unknown except by reputation in New 
York, and, coming here from the West, furnished an 
agreeable surprise. 

Of the Rousseaus, that which was most generally 
appreciated was the " Summer Landscape," a fine com- 
position centring in a mass of light, cumulus clouds re- 
flected in the water of a calm river. To the left is a 
cottage hidden in trees, to the right, a larger tree, and 
others, in full summer foliage, lit by an afternoon sun, 
stud the distant river banks in the centre of the pictured 
The foreground is formed by a curve of the weedy shore 
which is in deep shadow. The sentiment of the picture 
is that expressed by Tennyson in " The Lotos Eaters " : 

"A land where it seemed always afternoon." 

Almost equally fine is the very different "Forest at 
Fontainebleau," a distant view of a portion of the forest 
forming a crest to a broken hill which dips to the level 
country toward the right. In the middle distance are 
some houses. A road runs through rough fields in the 
foreground. There are a few little figures near it. • The 
sky is that of a fine noon-day in late summer. " Autumn 
Woods," the third example of Rousseau in the collection, 
is again different both in subject and in treatment. The 
scene is a rough clearing in the woods, with a glimpse of 
distant hills through the foliage, and a wood-cutter at 
work. It is remarkable for the vivid oppositions of 
autumnal tints, reds, greens, browns and grays, resulting 
in a general warm, luminous tone. All three are finished 
paintings, not like the sketches in bitumen and burnt 
Sienna with which we are more familiar. 

The Delacroix, " Clorinda Delivering the Martyrs," 
must, however, be considered simply as a sketch for 
color and composition. The subject is from the second 
canto of " Jerusalem Delivered." In the centre is a pile 
of fagots on top of which the two victims of the Saracens 
are bound. Their tormentors, grouped at its base, in 
garments of brilliant red, green and blue, are being dis- 
persed in all directions by the plunging of Clorinda's 
war-horse. The maiden, herself, is in armor, with a 
leopard-skin over her shoulders. The painting has all 



the notable faults of drawing, lack of values, and indif- 
ferent brush-work which Delacroix so often put into 
works of this class. The composition, however, is spirited, 
and the color gorgeous. 

Rosa Bonheur's " Landscape and Cattle " was an in- 
teresting example. The cows are — one standing, one 
lying near a small pool in the shade of a grove of pollard 
willows. A white dog is sleeping near them. Couture's 
" Day-Dreams " has all his morbidezza of color, and is 
otherwise a good specimen of his work. It is a life-size 
portrait study of a school-boy. His books and slate are 
on his desk near him and he has been blowing soap- 
bubbles, two of which float in the air above his head. 
The Fromentin is of a somewhat unusual subject, a 
" Street Scene in Algiers." Stacks of dingy buildings 
rise like piles of bricks in a brick-yard on either hand. 
A blue sky, slightly mottled with clouds, appears between 
them. Awnings are stretched across, and, in their shade, 
a crowd of figures draped in blue or white are watching 
the performance of a troupe of negro-dancers and musi- 
cians. The principal dancer has a flaming red tunic, 
which gives a brilliant spot of color in the centre of the 
picture, repeated, here and there, in the turbans and 
sashes of the crowd of Arabs. 

" Landscape and Cattle," by Jules Dupr6, shows a low 
rolling country, with farm-houses in the distance, and 
cattle standing in shallow water in the foreground. A 
breezy sky, with clouds in the lower half and driving 
mist in the upper. The entire picture glows with Duprd's 
sparkling effects of color as of crushed -topaz, gar- 
nets and emeralds, A good Diaz, •' Forest at Fontaine- 
bleau," shows the usual gray tree-trunk with its load 
of richly colored foliage and filtered sunshine. Two 
Schreyers " of the good period " were in the collection, 
" Les Arabes en Egypt " and " Russian Landscape, 
Horses and Figures." A curious Isabey, " Cupid's Mes- 
sage to the Graces," shows three female figures in cos- 
tumes of the last century. They are in a park, reading 
what is probably a love-letter, and a lot of little pink 
cupids are fluttering among the foliage. Gerdme's 
"Syrian Shepherd," though not large (33x18) is an un- 
commonly good example. The shepherd is mounted 
and armed like a brigand. ■ His flock of goats follow him 
in solid phalanx and kick up a cloud of dust hardly to 
be matched on Broadway, in the midst of which stalks a 
camel. There is a fine evening sky, with the sun setting 
behind a rocky spur of the distant mountain range. 

The Millet was probably the most valuable picture in 
the collection. Two peasants, with steady step and seri- 
ous faces, bear the new-born calf on a sort of rough 
litter into the farm-yard. The mother follows, affec- 
tionately licking the unshapely little creature, and there 
is a peasant woman behind her. Two little children 
near the door watch the arrival of the cortege with evi- 
dent interest. The gray wall of the three-storied farm- 
house fills the right of the picture, and the background 
to the left and centre is formed by dark foliage, through 
which on the extreme left a beam of sunlight enters in 
the space cleared for a gate-way. Its other fine qualities 
apart, the picture is a good example of Millet's skill as a 
colorist. The introduction of the spots of red in the 
woman's cheeks, the russet skin of the calf, the kerchief 
on the child's head at the door of the house, is done 
with the liveliest feeling of their value as contrasting 
tones, in a scheme of cool grays and greens. 

Almost as fine is the " Colza Gatherers," by Breton. 
Sky and earth at the moment of the setting of the sun 
have never been more faithfully painted. The flat, dark 
green field, the stooping women in their gowns of dark 
blue give immense effect to the splendid painting of the 
sky and the glowing red disk of the sun, which actually 
looks to be the source of its light and color, just as it 
would in nature. 

A word should be said in praise of the hanging of the 
collection and the draping of the main gallery. The 
Hanging Committee of the Academy should be marched 
through the American Art Association's rooms with the 
object of impressing upon its members the great fact 
that pictures of the most varied kinds may be so dis- 
posed about a room as not to interfere with one another. 

Referring to the two notable hospital pictures, by 
Gervex and Brouillet, in the Paris Salon, Mr. Theodore 
Child writes us as follows : " The French school has hith- 
erto neglected the history of medicine and surgery, and 
the derivative subjects, which so much interested the 
old Dutch masters ; for instance, Gerard Dow, whose 
' Femme Hydropique ' is in the Louvre, Jan Steen, 
who has a famous medical picture in the Museum of 



The Hague, and, above all, Rembrandt, whose ' Anatomy 
Lesson' has been rendered so universally popular by 
copies and engravings. It is interesting to notice that 
this subject was not chosen by the caprice of Rembrandt's 
genius. Amsterdam was proud of being the first town 
in Holland where dissecting was practised. In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the professors of 
anatomy thought of perpetuating their features and the 
exact physiognomy of their teaching, and this was the 
origin of the very curious and almost complete series 
of pictures now exhibited in a special gallery of the 
new Museum of Amsterdam. Among these is a com- 
position by Aart Pietersz, finished in 1603, and showing 
Professor Egberts surrounded by twenty-seven doctors. 
The same professor was painted by Thomas de Key- 
ser, in 1619, in the act of lecturing on a skeleton. In 
1617, Michiel Van Mierevelt painted Professor Van der 
Meer making an anatomical demonstration in presence 
of eighteen pupils. In 1625 Nicolas Elias painted Dr. 
Fonteyn lecturing on a skull to nine doctors. Here, 
then, are four anatomy lessons painted before Rem- 
brandt treated the subject, of which two represent ver- 
itable dissections of corpses. The famous anatomy 
lesson is dated 1632. In 1656 Rembrandt painted the 
same subject, with Dr. Deyman surrounded by eight . 
colleagues. This picture was partly destroyed by fire, 
and only a fragment of it now hangs in the Amster- 
dam Museum. Twenty years ago, Feyen-Perrin, draw- 
ing his inspiration from Rembrandt's composition, 
painted a group representing Professor Velpeau and 
his pupils." 

It was an excellent idea to get up an exhibition of 
decorative designs, and the managers of the Art Stu- 
dents' League are to be praised for haying tried to realize 
it. The result, however, cannot have met expectations. 
The exhibition was held on April 2d, irr the class-rooms 
of the League, and contained some good' designs, but 
more bad ones, and not a few which were not, strictly 
speaking, of a decorative character, and, therefore, should 
not have been admitted. The cartoon of Frank Lath- 
rop's composition over the proscenium arch at the Metro- 
politan Opera House held the place of honor at the end 
of the main room. There were good cartoons for stain- 
ed glass by Will H. Low and Elihu Vedder, the latter 
good only as to the figures, bad enough in the conven- 
tional ornament. Carroll Beckwith had a pretty study 
in oils of a young girl perched in a blossoming apple- 
tree. John La Farge had a scheme of decoration for a 
church interior in his favorite blues and greens, relieved 
by golden browns and Venetian red. Messrs. Elwell 
and Warner had some excellent portrait bas-reliefs. 
There was a mantel in painted tiles by Volkmar, repre- 
senting a forest scene, with a flight of birds. Miss 
Ella Wheeler had some interesting embroideries, and 
Miss Rosina Emmet some pretty water-colors. Such 
houses as Pottier & Stymus, and Crowninshield, of Bos- 
ton, would have done better to have sent nothing rather 
than what they did send. 

The exhibition of paintings by the late George Fuller 
at Reichardt's, on Fifth Avenue, is worthy of more than 
a single visit. Fuller was one of those men whose 
energies, being directed into a single channel, serve only 
to make them the more unpopular the more talented 
they are. It is safe to say that he would be better ap- 
preciated even now if he had devoted himself less to his 
one great gift of tone and had taken pains to bring 
his drawing up to the popular standard, which' would 
have been an easy matter for him. But, in that case, 
his fame would have been short lived, while, as matters 
stand, it is likely to be enduring though not widespread. 
Certainly, no artist ever showed more contempt for that 
criticism which insists on complete representation of 
everything visible in the subject chosen. There are at 
Reichardt's several portraits which come nearest to meet- 
ing the requirements of the average critic, two ideal 
figure-subjects and some landscapes ; but in all the qual- 
ity of tone is supreme, though expression and grace of 
form are by no means lacking. In such pictures as 
" She was a Witch," and " Bringing Home the Calf," 
the incident is of very small account ; tone is almost 
everything. 

An excellent sketch by Mr. Charles Danforth of his 
Salon picture, " A Story of the War," and a charming 
double-page drawing by Mr. Ridgway Knight of his 
" In October," which have arrived too late for puhlica^ 
tion, will appear in The Art Amateur for June.. 



